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By GrEorGE W. Bunn, JR. 


hope that a year from today The Collected 

\ N ] Works of Abraham Lincoln will be published. 

Inasmuch as this is the last time we shall meet 

together before that long-anticipated occasion, a number of 

acknowledgments are in order, which I should like to make 
in this manner as part of the record of today’s proceedings. 

The Association owes a debt of gratitude to its many mem- 

bers for their steadfast and generous support. To them these 

volumes will be dedicated. 
The Directors of the Association have been interested and 
loyal. Four of them, who I am sure would prefer to remain 
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anonymous at this time, contributed the sum of $22,500.00 
which met the initial expenses of this venture. An additional 
$20,000 came from the Association’s reserve fund. 

But it took the kindly and inquisitive eye of Mr. David 
Stevens, of the Rockefeller Foundation, to discover the fact 
we were woefully under-financed for a task of this magnitude. 
The Foundation voluntarily offered help, with the result that 
grants totaling $54,000.00 have been given us. Incidentally, 
the cost of assembling the material and preparing it for the 
printer will come to more than $96,000.00. Our gratitude 
to the Rockefeller Foundation is deep and genuine. 

So much for the financing of our part of the work. The 
publication and sale of The Collected Works is a big under- 
taking for the Rutgers University Press, a small though 
estimable organization. It required the enthusiasm of two 
men, both directors of the press, to fire the imaginations and 
rouse the courage of their Trustees. Earl S. Miers, and more 
particularly his successor, Harold Munger, were the men 
who accomplished this. Our relations with the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press have always been happy and cooperative. 

Now, with both finances and publication out of the way, 
we come to the heart of the matter. In a few minutes you will 
hear, in the words of eminent men who know whereof they 
speak, something of the value and the need of this set of vol- 
umes. You will appreciate the tremendous task which faced 
the staff in collecting, putting in order and annotating the 
material, and preparing it for the printer. You will, Iam sure, 
thrill with pride over the accomplishment in scholarship of 
Roy P. Basler, Marion Bonzi Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap. Lit- 
erally everybody—every literate American, indeed every liter- 
ate human being who has the perception to thrill at the story 
of democracy at work and under fire—owes the editors of this 
work a debt of gratitude. 

Our thanks are due to the Committee of Advisors who 
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counselled them—Prof. James G. Randall, Paul M. Angle and 
Benjamin P. Thomas. Particulary did Mr. Thomas, near at 
hand, always willing, give of his time and knowledge. 

Others too numerous to list—owners of Lincoln material, 
librarians, scholars, dealers—added their assistance. 

And finally, we can never forget the debt we owe to Mr. 
Logan Hay. He originated the Abraham Lincoln Association 
as an historical organization, and gave it such direction and 
impetus that it carried on to the undertaking and accomplish- 
ment of this project which he first envisioned. 
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Part of the National Wealth 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


brate not merely the birthday of Lincoln, but—in a 

sense—a rebirth of his thought and writings. The 
publication of this magnificently executed edition of his 
Collected Works is an important event in the history of IIli- 
nois, and the history of the nation. Of the great American 
statesmen, only four have had completely satisfactory collec- 
tions of their works published or undertaken: Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt.’The great bi- 
centenary edition of Washington’s writings was underwritten 
by the national government. The impressive new edition of 
Jefferson’s writings is being supported by Princeton Uni- 
versity, the New York Times, and a number of private indi- 
viduals and agencies. This splendid collection of Lincoln’s 
works, like the currently emerging collection of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt’s works, has been accomplished by the heroic ef- 
forts of a devoted association. All honor to Logan Hay, whose 
vision first planned the enterprise, and to George W. Bunn, 
Jr., who took over this responsibility with his assumption of 
office. All honor to the Abraham Lincoln Association, which 
so perseveringly and sagaciously carried it through. All 
honor to Roy Basler and his able associates who have brought 
the task to a completeness and finish which does credit to the 
best standards of American scholarship. 

Now why, we may ask—precisely why—is such a collected 
edition of Lincoln’s writings an event of which the whole 
nation should and will take note? For many reasons. The 
spirit of past eras lives best in the authentic sayings and writ- 
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ings of their greatest men. We must view these men with level 
and searching gaze. We must not over-idealize them—we must 
not indulge in hero-worship. We must not underestimate 
their power and vision—we must not belittle or debunk them. 
We must not oversimplify the history of their times. But 
above all, we must grasp the qualities which gave them spirit- 
ual strength, and enabled them to dominate their eras. Said 
the great painter Sir Joshua Reynolds: ‘““The only food and 
nourishment of the mind of an artist is the great works of his 
predecessors.’ We can say: The only food and nourishment 
of believers in democracy is in the works of its greatest leaders 
and exponents. 

The chief value to history of the collected writings of a 
great man lies not in the facts it contains, in the light it sheds 
on detailed events, in the contribution it makes to a fuller 
understanding of complicated transactions—important as all 
this is. It lies in a larger realm of the spirit. The more study we 
give to Washington and Jefferson, to Chatham and Burke, to 
Woodrow Wilson and Winston Churchill, the greater obvi- 
ously will be our store of knowledge. But that is not of the 
first importance. The cardinal value lies elsewhere. ‘The 
more we study the complete and precise works of our illus- 
trious leaders, the deeper will be our understanding of our 
heritage, the truer our sense of values, the fuller our 
own spiritual strength. And particularly is this true of Lin- 
coln’s works; for to believers in the ideal of democratic self- 
government, the name of Lincoln seems increasingly the 
greatest of all. 

These writings carry us back to first principles: that is 
their prime value. Now the greatest Americans have always 
been believers in first principles. In January, 1776, George 
Wythe spent an evening in Philadelphia with John Adams, 
listening to that sturdy, opinionated Yankee talk on the kind 
of constitution needed by a free people. Well, Mr. Adams, 
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suggested Wythe, why not put your ideas down on paper? 
Adams wrote out his ““Thoughts Upon Government,” which 
embodied the best thinking on the topic by Milton, Algernon 
Sydney, John Locke—and Adams himself. How Adams 
thrilled to the work: ‘““The best lawgivers of antiquity,” he 
wrote, “would rejoice to live at a period like this, when, for 
the first time in the history of the world, three millions of 
people were deliberately choosing their government and 
institutions.” He penned other papers: his “Defense of the 
Constitutions” and his ‘Discourses on Davila.” In old age 
he recalled with pain the bitter controversies they aroused; 
but, he reflected with pride, his writings had set their mark 
upon the Constitution of Massachusetts in 1780, the Consti- 
tutions of New York and Pennsylvania, the revised Con- 
stitution of Georgia, and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Jefferson, too, never ceased to appeal to first principles, 
and to express a preference for “original” authorities over 
“compilers.” Seekers after truth, he believed, should go to 
the fountainhead, avoiding commentators and digesters. 
Like John Locke, he held that the sole foundation for Chris- 
tianity lay in the words of Christ, and strove to penetrate to 
those original sources. For the principles of ancient govern- 
ment, he bade students read the early Greek and Roman 
authors in the original tongue. The writers he cherished 
most were contemporary witnesses of events who went to 
first principles: Thucydides for the Peloponessian War, Poly- 
bius for the post-Alexandrian age, Tacitus for the early Ro- 
man Empire. One of Jefferson’s abiding fears was that the 
history of his own day, the ideas of himself and his fellow 
leaders, would be distorted by annalists and interpreters. He 
dwelt upon the importance of publishing the fundamental 
documents, the works of Franklin, Washington, and their 
associates. Then, when partisans could no longer garble such 
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writings, “like Caesar’s notes and memorandums in the hands 
of Anthony’’—then, “What a treasure will be found!”’ 

Lincoln himself had a profound sense of history. He was 
never, of course, a student of its details. As in law he was a 
thinker rather than a man of learning, a searcher for primary 
truth rather than a sifter of precedents, so in history he was 
concerned with the few underlying ideas, not the multitu- 
dinous facts. What he knew about Charles I, he admitted, was 
very little; only the basic occurrence—in defying the English 
people, Charles lost his head. But Lincoln’s writings supply 
abundant evidence that he had mastered everything in the 
works of the nation’s founders that bore upon first principles, 
and that was of use to him—and this was a great deal. 

When in 1846 Lincoln wrote the “Circular from the Whig 
Committee” he appealed to authority on the question of cre- 
ating a nascent home industrialism; and he quoted from 
Jefferson’s letter to Austin, from Jackson’s letter to Cole, and 
from Calhoun’s early speeches on the tariff. In his first 
printed address on slavery, slipping on details, he made a 
blunder (quickly corrected) as to one point in Jefferson’s po- 
sition respecting the cession of the Northwest Territory; but 
on all the cardinal issues of the time he was a master of Jeff- 
erson’s thought and practice. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the views of Washington, Jefferson, and George Mason 
on slavery, and with their hope that, as Washington had put 
it, “We shall yet have a confederacy of free states.” He knew 
precisely what Madison had said as to the reason the word 
‘slavery’ was omitted from the Constitution. In one of his 
unsent letters he spoke of “the American classics,’’ a rubric 
under which he would have included the Federalist, Elliot’s 
Debates, Madison’s Notes, and the writings of the principal 
early statesmen. As President he sometimes quoted from 
these writings with rare effectiveness, as in his use of Wash- 
ington’s first general order after the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence to enforce the importance of Christian conduct in 
the armies, and of an avoidance of military vice and disorder. 

As Lincoln looked to the founders of the nation for first 
principles and spiritual inspiration, so we may look to Lin- 
coln. ‘“We cannot escape history,” wrote Lincoln in one of 
his most memorable appeals to the conscience and character 
of the nation. He knew that history would light him and his 
people down to the remotest ages in glory or in disgrace. 
Personally, no national leader was ever freer from the sin of 
posturing for history. Late in 1861 Charles Sumner exhorted 
him to send Congress a message on compensated emancipa- 
tion. “I said,’’ Sumner told Edward Everett Hale, “I said 
something about what a glorious thing it would be. But he 
stopped me in a moment. ‘Don’t say a word about that,’ said 
he, ‘I know very well that the name which is connected with 
this matter will never be forgotten,’’’—he did not want his 
judgment affected by such considerations. He was like 
Grover Cleveland, who, when a Cabinet member told him of 
one of his acts, “This will look well in history,” replied with 
irritation: “I don’t care anything about pleasing history. I 
care about satisfying an old codger named Grover Cleve- 
land.” 

But if Lincoln cared little personally for the acclaim of 
history, he had a strong sense of the place held by the new 
American republic in the long record of mankind. Almost 
singlehanded, he lifted the country to his own poignant ap- 
preciation of the war as a supreme struggle to vindicate free- 
dom, self-government, and the American mission in the eyes 
of humanity. He would have agreed with Gladstone, who said 
that the only war that does not corrupt is a war of liberation. 
In the largest sense, Lincoln made our monstrous civil con- 
flict a war of liberation—the liberation of black folk, the 
liberation of democratic forces, and the liberation of the 
idealistic impulses of the nation in the cause of “man’s vast 
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future.” Democratic principles work only for people who 
have a shared tradition of struggle for democracy, and of 
economic and social homogeneity. 

This further can be said about Lincoln’s sense of his place 
in history. Like Jefferson, he was anxious that his acts and 
words be judged in the light of a full and not a partial or 
distorted knowledge of attendant events and circumstances. 
Dr. Basler, in his expert editorial labors, has had the task of 
elucidating each document, and placing it in its entire his- 
torical setting. Sometimes that task presents an amusing side. 
Lincoln on September 17, 1864, sent General Sherman in 
Georgia a telegram reading: “I feel great interest in the sub- 
ject of your dispatch, mentioning corn and sorghum, and the 
contemplated visit to you.” Corn and sorghum at the very 
crisis of the war! Why should the President trouble himself 
about them? But if we did not have that telegram, we would 
know nothing about Lincoln’s interest in one of the striking 
incidents of the conflict. Sherman had informed Governor 
Joseph E. Brown that if Brown kept his division of Georgia 
militia in the war, the Union army would devastate the state; 
if he withdrew them, they could go home to gather corn and 
sorghum. Sherman also asked the Governor to pay him a 
visit. No wonder Lincoln was interested in the corn-and- 
sorghum possibility that Georgia would quit the war! Yet 
Nicolay and Hay, in their edition of Lincoln’s Writings, left 
that telegram completely unexplained. 

More frequently the task of placing Lincoln’s words in 
their precise historical setting takes on the grim aspect of 
doing justice to an aspersed man. William D. Kelley in his 
little book Lincoln and Stanton records an occasion when the 
President lost his temper because a delegation of abolitionists 
historically misrepresented his stand. Headed by Oliver 
Johnson, these abolitionists in June, 1862, had the imperti- 
nence to tell Lincoln that in a speech delivered before his 
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election, he had expressly declared: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe that this government cannot 
permanently endure half slave and half free.” ‘The implica- 
tion was that Lincoln had sought the presidency upon a senti- 
ment he was unwilling to make good. 

As Kelley records, Lincoln showed an asperity very un- 
usual. Drawing himself to his full height, he indignantly 
recalled the precise circumstances of the House Divided 
speech. He recalled how it was delivered in 1858, long before 
he sought the presidency; how he had begun by saying that 
it was an effort to find out “where we are and whither we are 
tending’’; how carefully he had made it clear that he knew 
no immediate remedy for slavery; and how expressly he had 
recommended an avoidance of hasty action, saying that the 
great object was to return slavery to a position “where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction.” In short, he wanted that speech placed 
in its complete historical setting. 

The coming race of scholars in history and government 
will testify how many problems these Collected Works will 
help to solve! how broad a ray of light they will throw on 
murky transactions. But the main value will always remain 
the same: their value as food for spiritual sustenance. Lin- 
coln was not a great original thinker—no Plato, no Locke— 
but a great original spiritual force. 

Let men beware of defining history narrowly. All that 
relates to human aspiration, feeling, and interest is history. 
We neglect too much some of the “American classics,’’ as 
Lincoln termed them, simply as human documents. John 
Adams wrote a diary that is so fascinating a picture of the 
18th century New Englander that it is sad to think that 
countless Americans who know Pepys and Evelyn are igno- 
rant of it. Daniel Webster wrote a body of letters which give 
so rich, witty, and graceful a view of early national character 
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that it is lamentable to find that multitudes familiar with 
Horace Walpole have never looked into the orator’s epistles. 
In Lincoln’s writings the historian will find more than facts, 
dates, and names; more than events, ideas, and proclama- 
tions. He will find a stream of light on American character- 
istics and outlooks from frontier Illinois in the 1830's to war- 
racked Washington in the 1860’s. 

And all historical-minded Americans will find here a re- 
emphasis upon those fundamental principles which are the 
best part of our national wealth. Perhaps “principles” is 
hardly the word. Lincoln had a firm grasp of principles; but 
his perception of truth, in his later years, contained elements 
of vision and generosity which went quite beyond the cold 
term “‘principles.” Among his contemporaries some men 
clearly grasped his great new contribution to the nation’s 
spiritual strength. That shrewd Yankee man of letters, 
Charles Eliot Norton, was one. Norton’s letters show that 
when the Civil War began he was highly dubious of Lincoln’s 
qualifications. He refused to share the confidence which 
George William Curtis expressed in Lincoln’s instincts. He 
thought the President’s early papers feebly written. But 
gradually a signal transformation took place in Norton’s 
views. He perceived what noble additions Lincoln was 
making to the house of the national spirit. As he read one 
state paper after another, he became enthusiastic over the ele- 
vation, insight, and magnanimity of the nation’s leader. 
When Lincoln in 1863 published his poetically eloquent let- 
ter to J. C. Conkling, the letter which gave thanks that “the 
Father of waters again goes unvexed to the sea,’”” Norton was 
ecstatic: “He rises with each new effort, and his letters are 
successive victories. Indeed, the series of his letters from and 
including the one to the Albany Committee are, as he says 
to General Grant of Vicksburg, ‘of almost inestimable value 
to the country’—arguments seriously addressed by one in 
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power to the conscience and reason of the citizens of the 
commonwealth. They are of the more value to us as a per- 
manent precedent—examples of the possibility of the co- 
existence of a strong government with entire and immediate 
dependence upon and direct appeal to the people. There 
is in them the clearest tone of uprightness of character, 
purity of intention, and goodness of heart.” 

And three months later, December 10, 1863, Norton wrote 
again, with the same sure perception of values, about Lin- 
coln’s proclamation on Reconstruction: “Once more we may 
rejoice that Abraham Lincoln is President. How wise and 
how admirably timed is his proclamation. . . . His honesty 
will compel even politicians to like virtue. I conceive his 
character to be. . . the great net gain from the war.” 

Norton was saying what I have tried to say: that Lincoln’s 
writings, his restatement of first principles with his own 
memorable contributions thereto, were a spiritual legacy 
to which the American people can always turn for refresh- 
ment and inspiration. That is the central justification for 
this splendidly edited collection of his writings; that is the 
reason we treasure his every word. We of Illinois have always 
believed that Lincoln’s character, principles, greatness of 
heart and spirit, as expounded in his writings, constitute one 
of the richest treasures in the muniment room of the nation. 
From decade to decade this collected edition, an earnest 
of our faith, will make new conquests of the minds and hearts 
of readers, will refresh and renew the nation’s soul. When 
Lincoln drew his last breath, Secretary Stanton, deeply 
moved, said: ‘“‘Now he belongs to the ages.”” He belongs to 
the ages in his deeds and his words, and in the power that 
flowed from his mighty personality into his writings. Those 
who are responsible for this laboriously and scrupulously 
edited set of volumes, this arcanum of the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln, can proudly say: “Here is a work for the ages.” 
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Lincoln: Public and Private 


By T. V. SMITH 


MAXWELL SCHOOL 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


HE more we learn of Lincoln—and this occasion at- 
tests anew our continuous learning—the more we see 
an overt paradox turn into a perplexing problem. 


The paradox has to do with politics; the problem has to do 
with philosophy. 


The Paradox Resolved 


The paradox is how so complete an introvert as was the 
philosophic Lincoln, could succeed at politics, the reputed 
game of extraverted thick-skins. With a modicum of insight, 
however, this biographical paradox passes, passes into a 
general problem: the problem of how the political enter- 
prise is to be saved, as it was in Lincoln’s case, from the ro- 
mantic hopes which the philosophic part of us naturally 
arouses. 

Perhaps, however, I ought, in the first place, to appease 
this realistic research Association with a smile when I accuse 
the politician, Abraham Lincoln, of philosophy, seeing what 
a multitude of meanings the big word has come to carry. Still 
if philosophy means to be “a good shepherd of one’s own 
thoughts,’ as George Santayana suggests, Lincoln was that, 
always seeking to clear his concepts of confusion and his 
heart of hate: ‘““What I deal with is too vast for malice.” If 
philosophy means humility before the stars in their courses 
and resignation to the logic of cosmic events, as the Stoics 
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long have taught us, then Lincoln was a philosopher. “I claim 
not to have controlled events,’’ acknowledges this Stoic of 
Illinois, ‘‘but confess plainly that events have controlled me.” 
If, furthermore, philosophy means honesty to admit the vast 
discrepancy between thoughts and things, means equanimity 
to bend but stamina not to break when the social order af- 
fronts the dearest personal ideals and when impersonal fate 
frustrates the best hopes ever sown;—if philosophy means, in 
fine, courage to make the better of the worst when there is no 
making the best of the better, then Abraham Lincoln was a 
matchless philosopher as well as a masterful politician. Of 
course, since his profession was political, his philosophy is 
largely one of politics; and since he lived in a sectarian 
century, his speculative idiom was largely theological. Never- 
theless, Lincoln usually got, as I have elsewhere argued, the 
philosophical answers without always knowing the philo- 
sophical questions. 

How does this accusation that Lincoln was at least uncon- 
sciously a philosopher—if now allowed—gibe with, yea even 
explain, the admitted fact that he was a successful politician? 
His philosophy was the insides which enabled Lincoln to 
stand the gaff of the outsides. It constituted something in- 
ternal for him to live on and gave him something uplifted to 
live for, so that without gastric ulcers he could live through 
the compromises required by politics. He had standards to 
apply to external events but, better still, he had an asylum to 
retire to for solace when his ideals were mocked by brute 
facts or recalcitrant convictions. Lincoln was a political suc- 
cess, then, not in spite of but because of his temperamental 
introversion. Strength is measured not by what one puts out 
but by what one keeps back, by his reserves. ‘The dreamy Lin- 
coln had inexhaustible reserves. Thus is the paradox resolved 
of the introvert’s succeeding in politics. He could compro- 
mise an issue without compromising himself. 
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The Problem Stated 


That, however, eases the paradox only to confront us with 
the problem. How did Lincoln, the politician, keep his philo- 
sophic insides under control? Idealists mostly do not. ‘The 
abolitionists had insides, such consciences indeed as led them, 
no less truly than meanly, to describe Lincoln as a moral 
middleman ‘“‘between a modest right and the most arrogant 
and exacting wrong.” Defenders of'slavery, on the other side, 
had insides, such convictions as left them, in the event, ut- 
terly adamant as touching what they tenderly called the 
South’s “peculiar institution.” To have rich inner resources 
is to bea philosopher; but it is in turn the philosopher in each 
of us that makes the outer worse than it is by our demanding 
that it be better than it can become. What is otherwise the 
“science of the possible” is often made utterly impossible by 
our excessive expectations. So the worse not infrequently be- 
comes the worst because of the exactions of the best by the 
best. Lincoln, however, with conscience enough to be a 
preacher, became a politician; with aesthetic sensibility 
enough to be a poet, became a politician; with scrupulosity 
enough to be a scientist, became a politician. How did he 
handle the philosophic excess unfulfilled in and unexhausted 
by the narrowed options of collective life? What did he do 
with the ideal surplusage left over from politics? 

This is problem enough when it involves only one man; 
but it becomes problem too much for aught but moral gen- 
iuses when it involves many men in relations inter-personal. 
This is the very mission, and the heartbreak, of politics: to 
get equally honest and equally intelligent men with equally 
legitimate interests, to contain in themselves their highest 
ideals so as to take home half a loaf when the conscience no 
less than the pocketbook demands the whole loaf. If politics 
involved only economic interests, it would be easier; but we 
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all know that in the crux it is not the money; “‘it is the prin- 
ciple of the thing”’; and on that we as principled people can- 
not yield, not without aggressions born of a gravid sense of 
guilt. Uncompromising idealists will even prefer not to have 
the right done at all than to have it done by the “wrong” 
crowd, or to have it done by the “right” crowd for the wrong 
reasons. Ideality becomes thus politically poor because ideal- 
ists are so philosophically rich, abounding in variety of causes 
and multiplicity of reasons. How, then, stop “do-gooders” 
from becoming “go-getters”; how prevent idealists from 
wrecking idealism? 


The Problem Argued 


Knowing ones will easily discern that I am but restating 
in Lincoln’s name the doctrine of the Founding Fathers, 
and especially of James Madison (in Federalist paper No. 
10). The hard saying, inherited from our Fathers, is that not 
all good men ever have agreed or ever will agree on goodness, 


nor all just men on justice, nor yet all holy men on holiness. 
It is not because men are perverse but because they are in- 
telligent, that they get different ideas and pursue variegated 
ideals; it is not because men are obstinate but because they 
are honest, that they stick up for their diverse ideals to the 
bitter end. Too many ends obstruct too few means. Certainly, 
however, it is not the solution of this problem for us to flout 
our ideals, outraging thus our philosophic part. 

A battle lost, a battle won— 

The difference is small, my son. 

No, not that. Cynicism is suicide on the installment plan. 
The solution lies in the opposite direction. The goal is some- 
how to learn to contain in private, as purely personal, the 
preciosity of ideals, the excess of conscience, the plethora of 
philosophy. There is much that men might agree upon if 
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only they did not let what they disagree about assume control. 
But, beyond all agreement, there is in disagreement itself 
food for the disciplined spirit. Philosophers have meat to eat 
that mere men of action wot not of. Lincoln had so disci- 
plined both his heart of hope and his head of error that he 
could possess his inner riches as reserves without obtruding 
the purely personal into public policy. Hear him to this end: 
“Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone 
where it is, because that much is due to the necessity arising 
from it actual presence in the nation.” This deference to 
“necessity,” this acceptance of the inevitable even when mor- 
ally off-color, this courage to start where he was rather than 
where he was not,—all this reflects a discipline based on nat- 
ural piety. It is, in truth, not always right to move against the 
wrong, and it is sometimes wrong to inflict the right, even if 
we have the power to do so. “I have never understood that 
the presidency conferred upon me an unrestricted right to 
act Officially upon this judgment and feeling’’—the feeling, 
that is, that slavery was wrong; and the judgment, that is, 
that slavery ought to be abolished. 

To know in one’s own soul what is right and to have the 
power to do the right, yet not to do it; but still to honor as 
sacred the indigenous sense of oughtness—that is to maintain 
under a temptation all but insuperable to moral men the 
certitudes of the self without undermining the certainties of 
society. That is to make full use of inner resources without 
permitting idealism to become the fatal enemy of all political 
realism. This is not only to find an asylum within from the 
storms without, but it is also to find patience to abide the 
outer event, “to get himself in the right place,” as a friend 
said of Lincoln’s strategy, ‘and remain there still, until 
events would find him in that place.” Effective idealism is 
more of patience to restrain felt obligation than of stamina to 
implement it in collective action. Such containment is the 
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highest strategy of spirit; he who lacks it is lacking in spiritu- 
ality. To contain is harder and more heroic that to coerce. 
But since our only science here is to exhibit Lincoln’s art, 
let us hear his crucial illustration. 

In his last public utterance, three days after Appomattox 
and two days before assassination, Lincoln explained why he 
had refused, as was truly charged against him, to adjudicate 
the metaphysical status of the Southern states, specifically 
Louisiana, before formulating his political plan for recon- 
struction. Right action as to reconstruction, his critics were 
arguing, could follow only from correct theory as to the 
nature of the Union. But it was this very theoretical ques- 
tion that had brought on the war: the question, in short, 
whether the Union was contractual and so could be dissolved 
or was organic and so could not be dissolved. The war had 
now rudely resolved what had proved impossible reasonably 
to solve. To raise this philosophic question anew, now that 
the hour of action had arrived, would only divide friends, he 
said, leaving defeated foes in humiliation as well as in ab- 
jection. Even to ask the question, said he, was “‘pernicious.” 
Lincoln knew the high art of “‘strategic obfuscation,” the 
utility of letting the same term mean different things to dif- 
ferent men. 

Lincoln publicly proposed, therefore, not only that the 
White House band strike up the rebel tune of “Dixie,” which 
he said he had always liked, but that the Northern conscience 
declare a moratorium on itself until accommodative poli- 
ticians could heal the martial wounds inflicted by uncom- 
promising idealists. Had uncontained consciences not done 
enough in bringing on the war, without forever salting anew 
the wounds the war had made? If this previous, this meta- 
physical, question could only be postponed, he argued, then 
“each might forever after innocently indulge his own opinion 
whether in doing the acts he brought the states from without 
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into the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they 
never have been out of it.” 


The Problem Solved 


That seems to me to represent the final wisdom of life, 
and to constitute the only enduring solution of the relation 

of man’s philosophical and his political part. The secret of 

politics is merely this: to contain rather than to inflict one’s 

philosophy. Man’s final achievement is to create a personal ; 
philosophy, embroidered with all high ideals; but the final f 
political virtue is to keep that personal philosophy to oneself. 

It is a sobering reflection that no philosophy or religion 

seems, in reason, able to stop its own prowess save as it be 

estopped by another philosophy or religion equally idealistic 

and no less adamant. (We call it stubborness in enemies, but 

character in friends.) Out of deference to this hard saying, , 
voluntarily to accept containment is the precious lesson 
which politicians can teach philosophers, as the politician in 
Lincoln tutored the philosopher in him. To master this 
noblesse oblige as between the inner and the outer is at long 
last to escape fanaticism, the presumption, that is, of merely 
“doing what God would do if God had all the facts.” 


The Solution Summarized 


This secular saint of Illinois claimed to have learned much 
from Jefferson; but nothing more precious did he learn than 
this very intention of the Bill of Rights, this high justification 
of the separation of church and state,—the lesson, namely, 
that there is a surplusage in every ideal over what is required 
for, or is permitted in, the action indicated by the ideal. 
Lincoln knew what ideals are good for; but even better, if 
possible, he knew what ideals are not good for. He was philo- 
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sophic enough to see that man’s spiritual capital is the margin 
between the use of ideals and their worth. 

Such insight will reward recapitulation, in five concluding 
propositions: (1) that there are spiritual things “innocent” 
to indulge privately which are “pernicious” when publicly 
paraded; (g) that these are among the most precious posses- 
sions of man—such as religious convictions and all high moral 
principles—things which men quarrel over not infrequently 
to the death; (3) that to propose our personal convictions as 
public policies is permissible and fruitful, but only because 
what one idealist proposes is always in a democracy disposed 
of by other idealists, who naturally prefer their own convic- 
tions; (4) that a modicum of likemindedness among idealists 
is an achievement and that a majority agreement among 
them is a spiritual triumph; and (5) that what is politically 
disagreed is but once again relegated to the philosophic self 
to be innocently enjoyed as a private ideal unless and until it 
can achieve incidence through majority concurrence. 

A final word: personal convictions are political premises, 
not political conclusions; but private certitude is the manna 
of every soul which gets its food from on high. Given the ideal 
luxuries of philosophy, Lincoln, and all knowing politicians, 
perpetrate but cease to grieve over the lowly necessities of 
politics. 
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Lincoln as a Political Leader 


By E. STEVENSON 


GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


Lincoln. Personal integrity, surpassing love of 

country, the loftiest idealism, faith in the people and 
a passion to serve them well, far-ranging vision, these were 
the qualities by which he commands our homage, and to 
which every public leader should aspire. 

But how does one gain these qualities? How does he rise 
above the gloom of personal defeat that may come any time 
in politics and that came so often to Lincoln? Where can he 
find the courage to persist when measures which he knows 
will serve the people meet rejection? How does he preserve 
his faith in human nature when it is betrayed and so often 
sternly challenged? How does he throw off, or suffer in 
silence, the dishonest or unfair personal and political attacks 
that sometimes become his lot? How can he learn to lead, and 
where to lead, and when to lead, and how to wait in patience? 
How may it be given to him to know, to understand, to 
sympathize? 

These are but a few of the questions one might ask. 
Lincoln was faced with every one of them and many more 
besides. While the problems that confronted him are dif- 
ferent from our own, still, the lessons of history, the courage 
to persist, the faith in truth, the soul searching, the idealism, 
those same inner resources that he commanded, can also be 
our reliance. He cannot solve our problems; but in the 
record of his striving and his victory are lessons not only for 
the man in public office but for all of us. 

But Lincoln is a mystery, someone may say. He was 
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unique. Even his closest friends confessed that they could not 
always understand him. We cannot learn from the inscrut- 
able. 

Of course, to reduce the area of the inscrutable about 
Lincoln is a major reason for this Association’s embarking 
upon the project of publishing his Collected Works. It has 
been a primary inducement to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and to generous individuals, to aid the project financially. 
For before we can solve the riddle of this man we must have 
the facts in hand—all the facts that can be gathered, reliably 
presented, with whatever clarification the best of scholarship 
can give them. Then will come the scholars’ further task of 
helping us to draw richer meaning from these facts. 

Scholars must help us, yet these books should not be solely 
within the scholar’s domain. Lincoln belongs to everyone. 
Any of us will be privileged to delve here for the flashing 
epigram, the tight-knit argument, the homespun figure of 
speech with which Lincoln could so graphically illuminate 
his meaning, and for the wisdom as valid now as it was then. 

The true function of a political leader in a democracy is 
not to impose his will upon the people but to aid them in 
making proper choices. Harder than charting the course of 
public policy, harder even than converting generalities into 
details, is the indispensable task of explanation; indispensa- 
ble because the political leader only proposes but the people 
dispose. He must explain and try to lead them to the truth. 
A large part of Lincoln’s first inaugural address was devoted 
to explanation. “Physically speaking, we cannot separate,” 
he said, “... the different parts of our country cannot do this. 
They cannot but remain face to face, and intercourse, either 
amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it pos- 
sible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or 
more satisfactory after separation than before? Can aliens 
make treaties easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties 
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be more faithfully enforced between aliens than laws among 
friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are upon you again.” 

Throughout his presidency Lincoln was constantly try- 
ing to clarify the choices the people must make. In his letter 
to James C. Conkling of August 26, 1863, which was meant 
to be read at a great mass meeting in Springfield, he wrote: 
“There are those who are dissatisfied with me. To such I 
would say: You desire peace, and you blame me that you do 
not have it. But how can we attain it? There are but three 
conceivable ways: First, to suppress the rebellion by force 
of arms. This I am trying to do. Are you for it? If you are, so 
far we are agreed. If you are not for it, a second way is to give 
up the Union. I am against this. Are you for it? If you are, 
you should say so plainly.” The third choice was compromise, 
which was clearly impossible. 

Lincoln adjured the people to speak plainly, because he 
recognized that the final choice lay with them. If a majority, 
both North and South, had come to favor disunion, he would 
have negotiated a peace on the basis of Southern independ- 
ence. Because, as Lyman Bryson of Columbia University, has 
said: ““The purpose of political action and the opportunity of 
free political life is to allow the people ultimately to deter- 
mine their own destiny, and—after they have the chance to 
learn—even to make their own mistakes.” Lincoln must have 
realized that to deny the people this privilege is to look upon 
government merely as an agency to solve political problems 
rather than as an instrument to perform the people’s will. 
The conception of a government which gives the people what 
it thinks is good for them, whether they want it or not, is not 
democracy but authoritarianism. 

Lincoln had no sympathy with authoritarian concepts. He 
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was determined to keep the South in the union with every 
power at his command, because, he said: “The chief magis- 
trate derives all his authority from the people, and they have 
conferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of 
the States.” But he added, and this is most significant: “The 
people themselves can do this also if they choose; but the ex- 
ecutive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to ad- 
minister the present government, as it came to his hands, and 
to transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his successor.” 

Such willingess to allow the people to make what he holds 
to be mistakes puts an awesome responsibility upon the 
democratic leader. It means that his faith in the people must 
surpass his faith in himself. Lincoln had such self-denying 
faith, for he went on to say: “Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is 
there any better or equal hope in the world? . . . If the Al- 
mighty Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, 
be on your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that 
truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of 
this great tribunal of the American people.” 

An informal speech that Lincoln made at Springfield at 
the end of his campaign against Stephen A. Douglas in 1858 
might well adorn the office wall of every public man. Yet I 
believe it is not too well known. For almost four months the 
rivals had spoken nearly every day to large crowds in the open 
air, often under a broiling sun, now and then in rain. Be- 
tween engagements they had traveled constantly by rail, 
river-boat, or horse and buggy, putting up at wretched 
country inns, where food was often poor and ill-prepared. 
The issues were momentous, both for the contestants and 
the nation. Lincoln knew that the outcome hung in a delicate 
balance. Out of what must have been an utter weariness, he 
said (and I quote him only in part): 

“My friends, today closes the discussions of this canvass. 
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The planting and the culture are over; and there remains 
but the preparation and the harvest. 

“I stand here surrounded by friends—some political, all 
personal friends, I trust. May I be indulged, in this closing 
scene, to say a few words about myself. I have borne a labori- 
ous, and, in some respects to myself, a painful part in the 
contest. Through all; I have neither assailed, nor wrestled 
with any part of the Constitution. . . . To the best of my judg- 
ment I have labored for, and not against the Union. As I have 
not felt, so I have not expressed any harsh sentiments towards 
our Southern brethren. . . . I have meant to assail the motives 
of no party, or individual; and if I have... I regret it.... 
Bespattered with every imaginable odious epithet. . . . I have 
cultivated patience, and made no attempt to retort. 

‘Ambition has been ascribed to me. God knows how sin- 
cerely I prayed from the first that this field of ambition might 
not be opened. I claim no insensibility to political honors; 
but today could the Missouri restriction be restored, and the 
whole slavery question replaced on the old ground of ‘tolera- 
tion’ by necessity where it exists, with unyielding hostility to 
the spread of it, on principle, I would, in consideration, 
gladly agree, that Judge Douglas should never be out, and I 
never in, an office, so long as we both or either, live.” 

Would that every candidate could make such a statement 
on the eve of our elections. For in such an avowal as that is, a 
man in public office, or anyone who aspires to office, can find 
a creed: no personal or party malice; fairness in tactics; toler- 
ation of opponents; respect for honest difference of opinion; 
devotion to country; honest ambition; but utter subordina- 
tion of self to principle. 

But in speaking of Lincoln’s greatness of soul I am stating 
nothing new. Others have discussed with eloquence or writ- 
ten with practiced pens of his surpassing human qualities. 
We know his virtues. His great accomplishment at Gettys- 
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burg is familiar to every schoolboy, although too few of us 
truly understand how skillfully he linked the everlasting 
traditions of our past with the vast future of mankind that 
he envisioned. 

For in our rededication and faithfulness to our national 
ideals, such as he pleaded for at Gettysburg, lies an unleashed 
power sufficient to frustrate and humble any Fuehrer, any 
Duce, any Commissar, and to make government of the peo- 
ple prevail throughout the world. 

But if we do not fully understand the wisdom that this 
man tried to bring us, at least we see in part, and know in 
part. Lincoln’s most moving passages are emblazoned on the 
walls of great memorials and public buildings. His achieve- 
ments, his traits of character have inspired great books, and 
offer lessons that we seek to take to heart. But how much 
better to know, also, the why and wherefore of these things. 
How did Lincoln gain and perfect these rare qualities? How 
did he cherish them in failure and success. For with this 
knowledge we also may gain them, each according to his own 
capacity. And it is only from a record such as this association 
has prepared, ‘‘not in idolatry but in honest fact,” as the 
editor has stated in the foreword to it, only from such a 
record may we beguile these secrets. 

Lincoln was a profound student of history. As a boy, read- 
ing Parson Weems’ Life of Washington, he pondered on the 
deeper meanings of the American Revolution and wondered 
what great principle it was that kept the soldiers faithful to 
a painful task. He spent hours of research in preparing his 
Cooper Union speech in order to prove that the framers of 
our Constitution had planned for the containment and ulti- 
mate end of slavery. In writing his first inaugural address he 
studied the Constitution, the events of the Nullification 
crisis of 1832, and Webster’s reply to Hayne. His letters and 
speeches are studded with historical references. 
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He concluded that all through human history runs a 
struggle between right and wrong, which is destined to en- 
dure, perhaps, to the end of time. Historians during our ma- 
terialistic years disavowed this theme. But now in our age of 
anxiety and time of testing, they are bringing it again within 
their purview. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., recently stated: “If 
historians are to understand the fullness of the social di- 
lemma they seek to reconstruct, they must understand that 
sometimes there is no escape from the implacabilities of 
moral decisions”; while Allan Nevins notes with approval the 
emergence in historical writing of ‘a deepened moral sense 
much needed in our troubled age.” So two, at least, of our 
most thoughtful present-day historians accord a degree of 
validity to Lincoln’s view of the theme of right and wrong in 
history. 

If the record of man’s progress, or lack of progress, is the 
chronicle of everlasting struggle between right and wrong, it 
follows that the solutions of our problems lie largely within 
ourselves, that only with self-mastery can we hope for peace 
and contentment. This would seem to be confirmed by the 
fact that the scientific mastery of our environment brings us 
not tranquillity but rather unrest and new fears. Knowledge 
alone is not enough. It must be leavened with human benev- 
olence before it becomes wisdom. 

Lincoln’s life story is the record of a great unfolding, of a 
marvellous growth of mind and character largely through 
self-teaching. He handled political problems astutely because 
he was thoroughly and completely the politician—almost his 
whole adult life had been spent in political activity and in 
political reflection. He could give utterance to everlasting 
words when moved by inner emotion because through re- 
solve and long practice he had learned to draw beauty from 
language as well as meaning. 

{t has been largely lack of facts or our inability to draw 
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full understanding from them that has cloaked Lincoln in 
mystery. Now, with the preparation of this record, we may 
expect to see him as much less of an enigma but an even 
better, wiser, therefore greater, man. 

We can all be thankful that Lincoln is not regarded as a 
perfect man. The very fact that he shared some of our frailties 
encourages us to try to improve ourselves just as he did. And 
in the record of his life, as set forth in his Collected Works, is 
inspiration for the lowliest, the humblest, the most dis- 
couraged among us. 
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Discussion 
Led by BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 


Mr. Tuomas: Mr. Nevins mentioned Lincoln’s conceiv- 
ing of our civil conflict as a war of liberation—the liberation 
of the black man, the liberation of democratic forces, and 
the liberation of the idealistic impulses of the nation in the 
cause of man’s vast future. I believe that deserves elabora- 
tion. It might be connected with what I believe is a timeli- 
ness of our publication of Lincoln’s works, because it seems 
to me that there are a great many parallels between the situa- 
tion that Lincoln faced in America, and the world situation 
today. Mr. Nevins, would you care to comment on that point? 

Mr. Nevins: The phrase ‘‘man’s vast future” I think is to 
be and has to be interpreted against a somewhat large back- 
ground. In Jefferson’s day there was a phrase that was ex- 
tremely popular. It was the phrase “the infinite perfecta- 
bility of man.” I think that is what Lincoln meant when he 
spoke of “man’s vast future.” Lincoln believed in human 
progress. He believed in the perfectability of human nature. 
He believed in the perfectability of the government as an 
instrument of human nature. He knew that a long struggle 
would await mankind, while quite aware, I think, that 
progress is made only because we have to struggle. Without 
travail, without conflict, there would be no progress. With- 
out danger there would be no estimation—popular estima- 
tion—for liberty; and that brings us, of course, to the con- 
sideration which we just mentioned—the timeliness of the 
publication of these works. 

In the attempt of Western man to make progress we have 
arrived at a new set of difficulties; we are facing a new 
struggle. Democracy is beset with a new enemy. Now, it is of 
great value to us to have in Lincoln’s works so lucid an ex- 
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position of the struggle through which liberty had to pass in 
this country in the period between 1835 and 1865. We have 
an even grimmer struggle today. Much as I hesitate to quote 
Lincoln as bearing on the present day issue, I think we could 
safely say he would still hold his faith in progress, in the in- 
finite perfectability of man and his institutions, in man’s vast 
future, and, if we read his works aright, we will have faith in 
these ideas. 

GOVERNOR STEVENSON: I think as applied to the current 
situation I might refer to the letter which Lincoln wrote to 
Mr. Conkling in 1863, and which seems to me quite relevant. 
In it he said that while he was being bitterly accused because 
war was unpopular, there were only three solutions: one, 
crushing rebellion, which he was attempting to do; two, giv- 
ing up the Union; three, compromising. I wonder if there is 
not, gentlemen, some parallel there with the current situa- 
tion in which Lincoln’s America has now come into a much 
larger sphere of national responsibility, namely, the world. I 
presume the world is closer knit as a whole now than America 
was in Lincoln’s time. You have the alternative, with re- 
spect to aggressive communism, of either resisting aggression, 
surrendering to it, or compromising with it. The alternative 
that we have chosen is to resist it where we can, and to the 
full extent of our power. I would think the alternative of 
compromise had already been tried and found wanting; the 
alternative of surrendering to communism seems to me as 
unthinkable as the alternative of giving up the Union was to 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Tuomas: I know none of us wants to give the impres- 
sion that we are trying to say what Lincoln would do if he 
were here today. But we can draw parallels, and perhaps they 
will be helpful to us. For example, Lincoln was willing to 
compromise with slavery. He didn’t contemplate attacking 
it where it already existed; he wanted to keep it from spread- 
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ing. In other words, if war had not forced his hand he would 
have tried to contain slavery in the hope that if contained it 
would die; and we might ask, “Does such a policy offer any 
hope in our present conflict with communism?” That has 
been touched on already, but is there any further com- 
ment? 

Mr. Situ: Following Governor Stevenson’s lead as to 
compromise with Russia, our efforts to compromise spatially, 
so to say, failed. ‘There is no meeting place with her in space 
save to give her all that “‘j’ins” her, and that would include 
our own autonomy, and eventually our integrity. Spatial con- 
tainment is all that is left us in that regard. But we may still 
compromise temporarily, so to say. If we can contain her in- 
satiable demands for space, we can improve our future ac- 
commodation with her. Sometimes war becomes necessary 
to get fanatics in the mood to compromise. We must live in 
the same world with communism, as Lincoln recognized that 
North and South must live together; and that means that we 
either live-and-let-live now, or killing results in order that 
those who survive death may later let live and live. Com- 
promise is inevitable: it is but a question of where, when, 
and how much. 

Mr. Tuomas. In Lincoln’s case a temporizing policy did 
not avert war. The showdown at arms came anyway. When > 
two forceful ideologies confront one another, as they did in 
Lincoln’s time and also do today, is a showdown inevitable? 
Our speakers have already said that they do not believe so. 
But assuming that we become involved in an all-out war, 
would communism be invigorated? We have reason to be- 
lieve that there may be dissatisfaction in some of the satellite 
countries, and if we play for time this dissatisfaction may 
develop into a serious threat to Mr. Stalin. In the event we do 
have war, would we unify our enemies? We know that when 
Lincoln called for troops and made it evident that he was 
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going to resort to arms, most of the union feeling in the South 
immediately vanished, except in the border states, and the 
South became a unit for defense. Would the same thing hap- 
pen in Russia and her satellites? 

Mr. Nevins: The effort to quash always produces a senti- 
ment of resistance. ‘There is no fundamental reason why two 
great ideologies cannot coexist amicably. ‘There was a long 
period in man’s history when it was supposed that Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism could not coexist amicably, and great 
religious wars were waged and millions were killed in the 
name of Christ, or of differing conceptions of Christ. But 
mankind arrived at the conclusion that Protestantism and 
Catholicism can coexist amicably, and they do, side by side, 
today. That is one great truth. Another great truth is that 
the worst kind of war is a preventive war. I think the Civil 
War was to a great extent a preventive war on the part of the 
South. The South realized that slavery was dying. Its only 
hope of keeping slavery alive in the long run lay in separation 
from the North. The war to that extent could be called a 
preventive war. The important thing is to try to avoid re- 
course to a conflict which will harden men’s hearts and close 
their minds to reason. Where there is negation of reason, it is 
the downfall, the failure, rather, of statesmanship. A policy 
of containment by wise statesmen, I think, would have suc- 
ceeded had the South been willing to accede to it. 

GOVERNOR STEVENSON: I think, Mr. Thomas, your illustra- 
tion that resistance was hardened in the South by calling for 
troops in the North, perhaps has a corollary in our current 
situation, where the very resistance of the Western world to 
the threat of Soviet domination seems to have been provoked 
by the same means. In other words, we have the reverse of the 
coin. After the war, having first subjugated all of the border 
states, the Soviet Union by precipitating the attack in Korea 
has contributed more to the solidification of resistance in the 
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Western world than would have come about in any other 
way. 

Mr. SMITH: Martial conflict always seems to congeal con- 
viction, both within, as Mr. Nevins says, and without, as the 
Governor indicates. Accommodation is possible only where 
ideologies are ruled out. Men might compromise much easier 
on what is to be done than on the reasons for doing it. Action 
is monistic, reason is pluralistic. To recognize the distinction 
between the will to power, which is rightly and necessarily 
compromisable, and the will to perfection, which is not 
rightly or necessarily compromisable—as we have in the sep- 
ation, for instance, between state (power) and church (per- 
fection)—is to enable men to live jointly for what they will 
not severally die, instead of dying individually for what they 
will not collectively live. It takes two, that is, to keep the 
peace; it takes only one to cause war. Tolerance works only 
among those who are tolerant. 

Mr. Tuomas: Lincoln had to deal with traitors and sub- 
versives, just as we do now. Do his tactics offer us any guid- 
ance? I have in mind particularly his statement in his Decem- 
ber, 1861, message to Congress that “We should not be in 
haste to determine that radical and extreme measures which 
may reach the loyal as well as the disloyal, are indispensable.” 

GOVERNOR STEVENSON: I wish it was uttered every morning 
by the chaplain of the Congress before the session convenes. 

Mr. Situ: McCarthyism is not the right way to deal with 
what is thought to be subversion. Nor is the opposite ex- 
treme: bland denial or sentimental dalliance. But accusation 
by association and conviction by analogy have had of late 
one good effect—or I hope they have: they have taught Ameri- 
can liberals that they ought to have more reason for joining 

‘an organization, any organization, than the fact that they 
haven’t any good reason for not joining it. What we need are 
men and women who can stand alone, can buck public opin- 
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ion, when it is wrong, with the same grace they support it 
when it is right. There is a golden mean between being a 
“radical” and being a “reactionary.” One can be a conserva- 
tive, one who corrects ideals with experience, or one can be 
a liberal, one who corrects experience with idealism. Either 
conservatism or liberalism will prevent one’s becoming a 
communist out of fear of fascism or a fascist out of fear of 
communism. One who has found the center can stand still 
without being whirled about by every hysteria. ‘The finest 
thing about Lincoln was that he was no joiner. He was an 
autonomous soul, keeping the most precious ideals to him- 
self and sharing with others only what others were willing to 
share with him. 

Mr. Nevins: I might add one thought: that Lincoln did 
find a practical way of dealing with subversives. ‘The best 
way of dealing with crackpots and fanatics is to make them 
ridiculous; so he deported Mr. Vallandigham across the lines 
and then let him make his way back to the North again 
through Canada, the laughing stock of the people of the 
United States. | 

Mr. THomas: We might draw other parallels: between 
our post-war policies, for example, and Lincoln’s proposed 
policy toward the vanquished South. We hope that Germany 
and Japan may one day become democracies, and our occu- 
pation policies are framed, I believe, to show them the ad- 
vantages of democracy. After the first World War, however, 
we thought more of reparations and revenge than of re- 
educating our enemies. If we had pursued more of a 
Lincolnian policy after the first World War, might we have 
averted the second one? 

Mr. Smitu: I may speak to that point, as one who had re- 
sponsible experience as a military governor in all of the great 
conquered countries—Italy, Germany, Japan. The general 
spirit of our efforts are typified, I think, in the way we ap- 
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proached the great problem of re-education. And the spirit 
of that approach is adequately enough presented in a fore- 
word with which we presented the first-used German text- 
books (revisions of Weimar Republic texts). The foreword, 
in German, went something like this: ““This book was writ- 
ten by a German scholar for German children in Germany’s 
most republican days. It will be used only until German 
scholars write better books for German children.” This is 
but to say that we did not see how freedom can be dictated 
or how independence of-mind can be commanded. It is pre- 
sumptuous to say that a different approach after World War I 
would have prevented World War II. But it is modesty to say 
that those who salvaged after World War II have put their 
main hope of avoiding World War III in allowing leeway 
for the interpretation of democracy and meantime in devot- 
ing effort toward making ‘‘democracy democ.” Our trust has 
been in Lincoln’s words, ““What I deal with is too vast for 
malice,” and in Emily Dickinson’s profound insight: 


I have no time to hate, 

Because the grave would hinder me; 
And life is not so ample, 

I could finish enmity. 


Mr. Nevins: I do not believe Lincoln ever had the delu- 
sion and certainly American people today should not have 
the delusion that Democratic self-government such as we 
have in the United States can work in all the countries of the 
world. That is a species of intellectual arrogance to which 
the Anglo Saxons are a little too prone. It does not work in 
the greater portion of Asia, it does not work in the greater 
portion of Latin America, and it does not work in the greater 
part of Europe; because in order to have it work a nation 
must have what I mentioned in my paper this afternoon—a 
shared tradition and a heritage of principles—and these must 
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rest in the last analysis, I think, upon a foundation of social, 
economic, and political homogeneity. Those countries 
simply do not have this “shared tradition” which the English 
speaking countries, some of the Scandinavian countries, and 
Holland and Switzerland, are fortunate enough to possess. 

Mr. Tuomas: I’m sure that everyone is interested in know- 
ing more about the nature of the forthcoming Complete 
Works and something of the problems that have had to be 
surmounted. So I am going to ask Mr. Basler to join our 
group and to answer any questions that may occur to our 
speakers. 

Mr. Nevins: I should like to ask Mr. Basler how much 
new material will appear in The Collected Works. 

Mr. BasLer: Although we have made as yet no specific 
count of the hitherto unpublished items which will appear 
in The Collected Works, the accretion of separate items of 
all kinds—letters, endorsements, speeches, memoranda, and 
what-not—seems to run somewhere between forty and fifty 
per cent more than have appeared either in the so-called 
Complete Works edited by Nicolay and Hay or in the various 
collections of additional items made by Ida Tarbell in her 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, Gilbert A. Tracy in Uncollected 
Letters of Abraham Lincoln, Paul M. Angle in New Letters 
and Papers of Abraham Lincoln, and Emanuel Hertz in 
Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait. We have not, of course, 
made a word count either, but the bulk of these new items 
seems to run somewhere around thirty per cent more linage 
than appears in the combination of publications which I 
have named. By quantity I believe we can safely estimate 
thirty per cent new material. Then there are also the elabo- 
rate quotations from letters written to Lincoln, which appear 
in our footnotes, consisting largely of hitherto unpublished 
material, in whole or in part. 

Mr. Situ: I note, Mr. Basler, that you speak of quantity. 
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I am interested in quality. Would you comment on the 
quality of the new material. 

Mr. Baster: Obviously we could hardly dare to hope that 
we would turn up anything new which would equal the 
Gettysburg Address or the Second Inaugural, but we have 
found a great many important letters, memoranda, endorse- 
ments, and even a considerable number of speeches re- 
ported in newspapers, which have not hitherto been known. 
By count of separate items, of course, the great number of 
new items are in the nature of short endorsements, or letters 
of a routine variety, but when Lincoln wrote a routine letter 
he often made it a minor gem, either in literary quality or 
in historical importance, or both. I think, for example, of a 
letter which Lincoln wrote in 1839, while he was in the legis- 
lature, to a critic who disapproved of his having voted for a 
law increasing taxes [letter to William L. Wait, March eg, 
1839]. It is a minor masterpiece of political argument con- 
cerning a subject on which we have hitherto had few specific 
expressions by Lincoln. In it Lincoln justified the new law 
“because it does not increase the tax upon the many poor, 
but upon the wealthy few,” and concluded with an observa- 
tion which, if not profound, is certainly succinct—that if the 
wealthy few should complain, “regardless of the justness of 
the complaint . . . it is still to be remembered that they are 
not sufficiently numerous to carry the elections.” 

We have been fortunate in discovering a considerable 
number of letters written early in Lincoln’s career, but the 
bulk of new material is from the period of the Civil War. 
Perhaps an example of these later items may be cited for its 
considerable literary and sententious quality. I refer to the 
reprimand which Lincoln delivered to Captain James Madi- 
son Cutts on October 26, 1863, which was discovered in the 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection in the Library of Congress 
when the collection was first opened. Time does not permit 
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even a summary, but I mention the reprimand as an example 
of the highest quality of new material, with the suggestion 
that it may prove to be one of the most often quoted of 
Lincoln’s writings in years to come.* 

There is one related observation that I should like to make 
in regard to quality: the things which we have omitted in the 
way of forgeries and spurious attributed writings will, I be- 
lieve, be of great help by reason of our having excluded 
them, once and for all we hope, from the Lincoln canon. 

GOVERNOR STEVENSON: I should like to hear about the 
forgeries. Are there many of them? 

Mr. Baster: They number in the hundreds. Lincoln 
autographs are a commodity of great monetary value, and 
forgers have attempted to satisfy the demand for ‘“‘new” ma- 
terial by creating what is wanted. In this connection, I should 
like to mention a feature of The Collected Works which we 
believe will be of great service to students. It is called the 
“Chronological Index.’”’ In it we have listed not only the 
authentic works of Lincoln, but also every forgery or spurious 
writing attributed to Lincoln, so far as we have been able to 
discover them. The chronological index also lists hundreds of 
presumably non-extant letters and other writings which we 
have not been able to collect, but to which we have authentic 
references. ‘Thus we hope to provide, in addition to an au- 
thentic text for all Lincoln’s works which we could collect, a 
list of those which we discarded or could not obtain for one 
reason or another. 

Mr. Nevins: Are there many items which you could not 
obtain? I should like to know how nearly complete you have 
been able to make this new edition. 

Mr. Baster: That is hard to answer. New items will con- 
tinue to turn up for years, in all probability. We believe that 
we have effectually combed all sources, including the Na- 


* Printed in facsimile in this issue of the Quarterly. 
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tional Archives, but a few documents have undoubtedly 
escaped us. As a guess, I do not believe more than one per- 
cent of Lincoln’s writings can have been missed, either in 
public institutions or in private collections. There is one 
possibility which I have not overlooked in making this esti- 
mate, but which may prove to be larger than I believe. A 
good many years ago, before the National Archives were 
created to take over the keeping of government documents, 
enterprising persons in the several departments systemat- 
ically looted a great number of Lincoln documents, letters, 
and endorsements from the files. This went on for years, up 
to about 1935. Great numbers of these documents have been 
sold to autograph dealers, and through the sales catalogs we 
have been able to trace and obtain photostats of most of the 
several thousand thus sold. We do not know, however, how 
many are still held, presumably by the persons who took 
them from the files. Early this year a lot of some three hun- 
dred endorsements and letters, all from the War Department 
files, began appearing on the market. A good many of these 
have been acquired by the Illinois State Historical Library, 
and we will be able to include them in The Collected Works. 
It is possible that there are several hundred more which were 
removed from the same files, but which have not as yet been 
cashed-in, so to speak, by the parties who obtained them. 
Only time will tell, but I do not anticipate that there will be 
many hundred more. After all, several thousand have already 
been sold! This is a subject upon which one might speak at 
length, but I believe I have aiready spoken too long. 

Mr. Tuomas: I trust that these papers and this discussion 
have demonstrated that these volumes of Lincoln’s Works 
will be useful not solely to scholars, but, as Governor Steven- 
son has said, that Lincoln’s wisdom is an everlasting wisdom 


from which all of us may profit, and which offers us guidance 
today. 
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Lincoln Publications 


Books 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Sydney Greenbie 
and Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. Manchester, Maine: Fal- 
mouth Publishing House, Inc. xvi, 539 pp. $6.00. 


In his Preface Sydney Greenbie states: ‘We realize that this 
is bound to encounter opposition from those who think they 
have a vested interest in the history of the Civil War and the 
life of Lincoln. But we feel that the good sense of the American 
reader will call for the unstinted recognition of these facts, the 
more so as their total effect is to highlight the true greatness of 
American democracy and to reconcile the conflicting traditions 
of North and South, and to hearten all women in their efforts to 
achieve full participation in the affairs of their country by the 
example of one any woman should be proud to emulate.’”” Ob- 
viously, the authors distrust professional historians. Yet they 
would like to have approbation and wide acceptance of this 
book as “the first definitive life of the woman who was Lincoln’s 
one woman Office of War Information and Board of Military 
Strategy.” This is unlikely, however, not because the authors 
have failed to obtain large documentary resources never before 
used by historians, nor because the authors have failed to shed 
light in many corners left snugly dark by professional historians 
of the Civil War, but because the authors have not limited them- 
selves to the writing of history and have created what they call 
“synthetic” fictional scenes and episodes in order to fill in the 
great gaps in their documentary evidence. 

Before going any further, the editor wishes to say categorically 
that in his opinion the authors have established their general 
thesis by the considerable amount of documentation which they 
have amassed. If Anna Ella Carroll was not “the greatest woman 
of America down through the Civil War, and perhaps even up 
to today,” as the authors claim, she was certainly one of the most 
gifted, tireless, and influential women who ever moved among 
and left her mark upon the men who governed the United States 
at any period, and also she has been shamefully neglected by 
American history as it has been professionally written and pur- 
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veyed. This neglect has been in large part the result of ignorance 
on the part of professional historians, but it has also been in part 
the inevitable result of the professional historian’s wariness in 
the presence of claims which seem extravagant even in the orig- 
inal form in which they were made by Anna Ella Carroll her- 
self. It may be true, as the authors maintain, that masculine van- 
ity refused to credit much of the Carroll story on the simple 
ground that no woman could cr should have credit for so much 
that traditionally belonged to the realm of masculine achieve- 
ment, but there is no small suggestion that many of Anna 
Carroll’s most vocative male advocates were motivated by old- 
fashioned chivalry in defense of a woman who had been neg- 
lected by her government. 

Be this as it may, the facts remain: (1) that as a master of 
political argument Anna Carroll was one of the most literate 
propagandists of the Union cause; (2) that as a military strat- 
egist Anna Carroll was keenly perceptive, and recorded her per- 
ceptiveness at an earlier date than any military or political per- 
sonage in Union employ; (3) that she was the confidante and 
advisor of Edward Bates, Salmon P. Chase, Winfield Scott, 
Thomas A. Scott, Edwin M. Stanton, and a score of other sena- 
tors, representatives, and public men, who highly respected her 
mentality, her legal training, and her political acumen; (4) that 
she had occasional access to the presidential presence, and 
whether or not an unofficial member of the cabinet, demonstra- 
bly gave advice which was respected. 

If the documentary evidence does not prove that she con- 
ceived and pushed through the War Department the plan for 
the Tennessee River offensive which, though never followed out 
entirely according to her concept, provided the basic strategy of 
Grant’s success in the West, then documentary proof is of no 
consequence. Furthermore, if the “Tennessee Plan” was not 
planned by Anna Carroll, there is no evidence that the campaign 
was ever planned by anybody; it just happened, piecemeal and 
by circumstance, as Grant advanced. This is not to deny the 
primary role of Grant’s pilot, Charles M. Scott, in furnishing 
the basic information, nor to question that Grant himself may 
have conceived much of the plan for himself, but the fact is that 
there is no discovered record that either Grant or his pilot pro- 
posed the plan as such to the War Department or to anyone else. 
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The Anna Ella Carroll manuscripts, which were discovered by 
the authors after Mrs. Greenbie’s previous book (My Dear Lady, 
1940) was already in print, are now in Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. These papers are unfortunately not a complete record be- 
cause a large trunkful of Anna Carroll’s original papers was lost 
in 1881. That trunk may have once contained a number of Lin- 
coln letters, but it is certain that Lincoln wrote Anna Carroll 
one letter, which curiously enough the authors missed in their 
inclusive search for documents. Although the original letter was 
probably lost in the ill-fated trunk, Anna fortunately sent a copy 
to James A. Garfield on August 6, 1880, at the time when her 
claim seemed at last about to be recognized by congress. With 
it she also sent a copy of a letter from Edward Bates dated Au- 
gust 20, 1862, which reads in part: 


“I have now to thank you for your able and patriotic address 
of the 5th instant to your State which has equal relevancy to 
mine and all the border States. I trust and believe its influence 
will go far to fill the quota now required without resort to a draft 
on the militia of the several States. 

“The President sends you a brief note of thanks.” 


Lincoln’s letter as copied by Anna Carroll is as follows: 


“Executive Mansion 
“August 19th. 1862 
“Dear Miss Carroll 

“Like every thing else that comes from you I have read the 
address to Maryland with a great deal of pleasure and interest. 
“It is just what is needed now and you were the one to do it 

“Yours very truly 

“A. Lincoln” 


How neatly this note fits into a vacant niche in Anna Ella 
Carroll and Abraham Lincoln will be discovered by anyone who 
reads the book, but it must be said here that it perfectly corrob- 
orates one of the numerous inferences which the authors are so 
often obliged to make from other evidence, in the absence of 
the missing document. 

In conclusion, the editor of the Quarterly must confess that 
the great enthusiasm of Sydney and Marjorie Greenbie for their 
subject, as well as the boundless zeal with which they advocate 
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their matchless Anna Ella, is catching. Although few will go all 
the way with some of their deductions and “synthetic’”’ scenes, 
or with their theories (such as, that the “vacant chair” in Car- 
penter’s painting of the Signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was meant to symbolize Anna as the unofficial member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet), still it must be confessed that the story is con- 
vincing in large measure. From now on historians of the Civil 
War who ignore Anna will be culpable, not of ignorance, but of 
sheer misrepresentation. Granted that Anna Carroll had a large 
opinion of her own powers, and that her candid display of a cer- 
tain amount of egotism was undoubtedly at the root of the fail- 
ure of congress to admit her large claim, the evidence is that she 
was entitled to much, and it is understandable that she and her 
advocates should have become with passing years more and more 
insistent on her just dues, when neglect and positive refusal had 
accumulated a reservoir of despair. 


THEY KNEW ABE LINCOLN, a Boy in Indiana. By Frances Cavanah. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company. 1952. 255 pp. $2.50. 


This is an entertaining, nicely illustrated book for young 
readers. ‘Twelve episodes are narrated, each a complete story in 
itself, beginning with the birth story in Kentucky and conclud- 
ing with the removal of the Lincoln’s from Indiana to Illinois. 
The author has chosen her materials from Kentucky and Indi- 
ana reminiscences carefully, and elaborated them skillfully. The 
book can be recommended without reservations, except of course 
as to the historicity of some of the reminiscences which furnish 
the basic material. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Humble and Great. By James S. Tippett. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 1951. 154 pp. $1.48. 


Written for young readers in grades 5-8, this volume in the 
“Forever Great Series,” which includes other volumes on Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lee, is a highly factual narrative. As a 
school book, it compares favorably in interest and entertainment 
with the best of trade books for young people about Lincoln, and 
has the added virtue of being a complete, succinct, and accurate 
“life.” 
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Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


LINCOLN’S PROBLEMS IN WISCONSIN. By William B. Hesseltine. 
Madison, Wisconsin: Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin, 1952, 
Historical Bulletin, No. 10, 19 pp. Mr. Hesseltine’s address at the 
annual meeting of the Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1051, develops the thesis that, “In the process of mak- 
ing the nation, Abraham Lincoln faced many problems beyond 
those which were presented by armed rebellion. . . . Each of the 
problems which Lincoln faced found its illustration in Wiscon- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, “The Pioneer.’ Presented to the Texas 
Company, New York City—Feb. 20, 1952. By Fred L. Schrader, 
President, Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Company. 
Springfield, Illinois. 43 pp. This attractive brochure based upon 
Lincoln’s New Salem, by Benjamin P. Thomas, should make 
friends for its sponsor everywhere. It deserves to be widely or- 
dered by grade school teachers seeking Lincoln material for 
classroom use. The Abraham Lincoln Association has acquired 
a limited number of copies which can be sent to teachers on 
request. 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS IN THE BOLLINGER LINCOLN COLLECTION. 
Compiled by Clyde C. Walton, Jr., Curator of Rare Books, 
State University of Iowa Libraries. With a Preface by Harry J. 
Lytle. Bollinger Lincoln Foundation, State University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City, 1952. This bibliography of important 
books in the collection of the late James W. Bollinger will be of 
interest to all Lincoln collectors. 


Errata: Page 103 
Lines 2 and 8: for "ten volumes" read "nine volumes" 
Line 10: for W312? 50" read 
14: "S95" read “3a5" 
* 50" read "S95" 
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News and Comment 


By the time this issue of the Quarterly reaches our members, 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln in ten volumes will 
have been editorially completed. As the Quarterly goes to press, 
six volumes are in final page proof and the remaining volumes are 
in galley proof. The index is being prepared as rapidly as page 
proof arrives, and should be completed within the next sixty 
days. 

Publication has been announced by the Rutgers University 
Press for February 12, 1953. The ten volumes will be published 
simultaneously at a list price of $127.50 for the set. 

By agreement between Rutgers University Press and The 
Abraham Lincoln Association, each member of the Association 
will be afforded an opportunity to place a prepublication order 
at a reduced price of $95 for the set. Non-members will be offered 
a prepublication price of $112.50. No reduction in price will 
be allowed to any purchaser after publication. An announcement 
and an order blank will be mailed to our members within a few 
weeks. 

For the information of our readers, a summary description or 
The Collected Works may be in order. Each volume, beautifully 
bound in buckram and bearing a gold title on the spine, will con- 
tain upwards of 550 pages. Trimmed size of page is 614 x gl. 
Type page size is 25 x 43 picas. The body of text is set in 10 point, 
leaded 2 points, with footnotes in 8 point, leaded 1 point. The re- 
sult is a compact but very readable page. _ 

The Collected Works contains 6,870 items as compared with 
2,254 items in the twelve volume Tandy Edition of The Com- 
plete Works, edited by Nicolay and Hay, published in 1905. 
Furthermore, there are 3,312 new items never before published 
in Nicolay and Hay or any of the several additional collections 
made by Ida M. Tarbell, Gilbert Tracy, Emanuel Hertz, and 
Paul M. Angle. 

Approximately 75% of all items in The Collected Works have 
been edited from original manuscripts. In the absence of a manu- 
script, the remaining 25% have been edited from the best copy 
or printed source (many from contemporary newspapers) which 
could be discovered. 

In addition to the 3,312 new items by Lincoln, there are 
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printed in the footnotes a great number of hitherto unpublished 
letters and documents written to Lincoln. Taken altogether, the 
new material occupies far more than half of the total space in 
The Collected Works. 

An important feature of The Collected Works is an appendix 
presenting a chronological index of all known or purported 
works of Lincoln. In this index are listed 2,998 items not in- 
cluded in The Collected Works: such as, several hundred 
forgeries, spurious texts, and items attributed to Lincoln on in- 
sufficient evidence. Also listed are authentic items which are 
presumably not extant or for which no text has been found, 
letters written for Lincoln by others, and numerous routine 
endorsements and signatures on official documents which seemed 
to the editors not properly to belong in the body of the Works. 
For each item so listed, a description and reference to source is 
given. 

The general index to The Collected Works, comprising the 
last volume, has been prepared with careful attention to topics 
and subjects as well as to proper names, and has been provided 
with a prefatory ‘“‘syntopicon” or checklist of topics, which will 
provide guidance to the student searching for Lincoln’s state- 
ments on particular subjects. 

Editorial annotation of each item printed in The Collected 
Works cites the source, identifies so far as possible each person 
named or referred to, explains references and allusions in the 
text, and either quotes or cites original sources relevant to the 
item. In quoting from original sources the editors have sought 
completeness in so far as limitations of space have permitted, and 
the bulk of the footnotes provides an indispensable compilation 
of correlative source material. 


As of March 1, Lloyd A. Dunlap, assistant editor of The Col- 
lected Works, secured a new position and left the employ of the 
Association. With the completion of the project Mrs. Marion 
Pratt, assistant editor, will also terminate her connection with 
the project. The editor wishes to express his profound apprecia- 
tion for the prolonged, assiduous, and meticulous labor which 
these fine scholars have devoted to our common effort. In hunt- 
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ing out data for annotating, Lloyd Dunlap has proved a very 
beagle on the trail of fugitive fact, and Marion Pratt has dem- 
onstrated a thousand times over her eagle eye for inaccuracy 
and idiosyncrasy of text. 

To our editorial advisors, J. G. Randall, Benjamin P. Thomas, 
and Paul M. Angle, a great debt is due for expert advice in plan- 
ning and executing the project. Dr. Thomas, in particular, faith- 
fully read and polished the interminable annotation as it was 
prepared by the editor. , 

It would be impossible to name individually the many persons 
who over the several years have given their assistance in one or 
more ways. To each of them the editor can only say, “The Col- 
lected Works has been made possible by you.” But to one man 
above others the editor feels especially indebted. In many dif- 
ficulties, and in moments of deep frustration over the delays and 
temporarily insoluble problems in our project, George W. 
Bunn, Jr., President of the Association, has provided sympathy, 
encouragement, and conviction without which the editor would 
have been lost in a sea of troubles. 

Finally the editor wishes to express his respect for and grati- 
tude toward the Rutgers University Press. No finer publisher 
could be had for such a project as ours. As director of the press, 
Harold Munger has always been understanding and helpful. 
Ruth Field, associate editor of the press, has prepared our copy 
with patience and meticulous care. To P. J. Conkwright, who 
designed The Collected Works, goes credit for one of the hand- 
somest sets of books that will appear in our time. 
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